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ABSTRACT 

The need to incorporate African oral literature into 
secondary-school black-studies curricula is expressed ^ and specific 
practical approaches are outlined. It is hoped that stereotypes about 
the primitiveness and simplicity of African cultures can be 
counteracted by the study of the complexity and variety within their 
oral traditions. The important roles of the oral tradition are 
socialization and transmission of values. Inclusion of the study of 
oral traditions will expand the scope of black studies into other 
subject areas — art^ literature^ music^ drama^ and speech — thereby 
facilitating greater student involvement in black culture. Also^ 
students will see different kinds of relationships between various 
countries of the Americasr their black populations^ and Africa. 
Extensive descriptions are given of the five general types of African 
oral literature: prose; poetry; drama; drum; and contemporary forms^ 
such as popular songs and films. For each general type^ the author 
suggests books appropriate for secondary-school curriculum and he 
stresses the importance of hearing the literature^ not just reading 
it. (Author/AV) 
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by Clarence G. Seckel, Jr. education pos tion or policy 

OO This paper has two purposes. The first part provides a rationale for 

including the study of African oral literature as part of a black studies 
QQ curriculum in the secondary schools. This rationale is necessary for several 
reasons. First, oral literature is not usually studied to any great extent 
in the secondary school. Second, including a study of oral literature mipht 
help to revitalize black studies programs which are noc tne'i^tirg student needs. 
Third, oral literature will help to give black studies ^rtiater definition, so 
that it doesn't become just another contribution to the: ^cudy of white civil- 
izations* 

The main intent of the second part of this paper is to provide a number 
of specific and practical approaches to the study o*. African oral literature 
within a j^eneral context of a secondary school curriculum. 

The paper takes its impetus from a quote by Chinua Achebe, a famous 
Nigerian novelist. Achebe said that: "African societies of the past, with 
all their imperfections were not consumers but producers of culture." 
(Killam: 1973:13) This is an extremely important concept for anyone involved 
in the teaching of black studies, because just a year before Achebe made the 
statement in 1964, Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper, a famous Ens^lish historian, 
made the following statement: "Perhaps in the future there will be some 
African history to teach. But at present there is none; there is only the 
history of Europeans in Africa. The rest is darkness. . . and darkness is not 
a subject of history." (rCillan: 1973:74) 

Since Professor Trevor-Roper made these rather infamous remarks a new 
kind of unfortunate exploitation has overtaken Africa and the history and cul- 
ture of black people in the diaspora have been used x;ithi.n the last decade by 
curriculum developers, publishing firms, textbook writers ar.d newfound experts 
to push a new and costly product on the educational marbv - \lled "Black Studies." 



When the cry for African studies in Unites? Sr.ar:es 
schools went up in the mid-1960' s, one of thr loM<?t':.t 
and most respected claims was that African studies 
would be good for black American children. The 
(Js assumption was that black students would develop a 

Q sense of C!iltural pride by learning about the accom- 

O plishments of Africans, leadint*, ultimately to an 

V. improved self-image. A crucial element in this 

^ assumption, of course, was that black children would 

be able to identify with their African heritage. (Clark: 1972:35) 

Raymond Giles, assistant professor of education and chairman of the Department 
of Afro-i\merican Studies at Smith College, tested this assumption in what has 
been called the "Harlem Study," and found that African Studies did not achieve 
its expectations. (Clark: 1972:35) 

Now that there is some positive indication that the current black studies 
programs are not producing satisfactory results, and the militant sixties have 
turned into the apathy of the seventies, educators can begin the task of what 
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Professor FatterGon of Iiarvnrd calls "re-thinkinj^ black history/' In dis- 
cussin;:; the process of rechinkinf. black history, Patterson makes the following 
observations: 

Tlost iTr.portantly , a nev; approach to the subject 
of black history involves neu methods of innuirv. 
The major difference between white American and 
black American hiwStory is the fact that the former 
concerns itself not so much with an elite and white 
people as with a literate people, while the latter 
must concetn itself with a oeople who are not so 
much lower class and black as preliterate and non- 
iiterate. 

The task facing students of black history, 
. then, is the development and adoption of techniques 
of inquiry involving the use of nonliterary sources. 
This is necessary for the study of both the !7est 
African and Anerican areas of the subject. Briefly, 
the major nonliterary sources are material remains, 
Afro-American Creole lan<^uaP:es and oral traditions, ir \ 
including; transcribed folktales, folksongs, and the 
like. (Patterson: 1972:31) 

Educators have a responsibility to follow Patterson's dictates and 
reth^.nh their black studies curriculum by lookin?» back to the beginning, 
to 1964, when Achebe said that "Africans were not consumers but producers 
of culture/* One very important element in this '"rethinking" process is 
a reexamination cf African culture, because the type of culture that has 
been incorporated in the black studies curriculum has been the Ghana-?lali- 
Songhai big civilizjation type culture. This approach was introduced to combat 
the denial of African history by Trevor-Roper and others. But v/hat must be 
introduced into a new black studies curriculum is that African history did 
not begin or end with these empires. "There were many societies — stateless 
and othetv^ise — before, during, and after. They were all cultures." 
(Patterson: 1972:31) The fact that most of these African cultures did not 
have a written language caused them to be labeled inferior and primitive and 
not fitting for study in secondary schools. 

Hopefully educators will heed the advice of Patterson, Giles, and James 
Sanzare, who in a recent article in The Social Studies made the following 
comment: 

African : istory . « . has niven historians the 
opportunity to break cut of the narrow confines 
of research limited to the written word; They 
are turninn today to the skills of other special- 
ists . . . 

Oral tradition in the form of le?»en(1s and 
ballads if; a rich source for Africa's past. Pro- 
fessional minstrels and praise singers are found 
through Africa*s history and the continent. Their 
recitation of dynastic history and the deeds of 
contemporaries throu^^'^ fr^nerations have told us 
much when properly a. . critically evaluated. 
(Sanzare: 1974:303) 
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The ror.airirn n.irt of this paper uill su^rpest sone wavs in v^hich this 
rich oral tradition can be used by classroon teachers in the secondary school 
to npJro blaci: studies; r.ore re^levant to their students. 

First, by prcsentin'^, the conplexity and variety within the oral traditions 
of Africa, nany stereotypes about the primxtiveness and sinplicity of xVfrican 
cultures can he counteracted. 

Second, students v/ill be provided an opportunity to appreciate the import- 
ance of oral tradition as a transmitter of values and as a very important 
aspect of socialisation, Leon E. Clark has stated that: 

• . . more and more people in the U. S. are indulging 
in self-analysis, raising value questions and experi- 
mentinr; with alternative life styles • 

l^at education can do . • • is grasp student in- 
terest (in such activities) and turn it into a larr^^er 
social awareness. (Clark: 1973:49) 

Presenting the worli views and value systenii^ of African cultures as translated 
into the black communities of the Americas will provide alternatives to the 
materialistic, technological, environment polluting; aspects of Euro-Zimerican 
civilization. And one of the best ways for students to learn about the par- 
ticular alternative of the African approach to civilization, •'s through African 
oral traditions. James Sanzare states that "Folktales . . . rev* al basic 
values as well as features of people's ways of life. The proverb is widely 
used among many Africans and tells us what they value and respect the most," 
(Sanzare: 1974:306) 

Third, black studies should not be limited to social studies, b should 
be interdisciplinary in scope. Educators have a habit of isolating _ -:;ck 
studies when in reality black exnressive culture permeates almost all : ets 
of life. Including black oral tradition will help integrate black studl: 3 
into such other subject areas as art, literature, music, drama and speech, 
and therefore can expand the scope of student involvement in black culture. 

Fourth, including oral literature in the curriculum would help the student 
see different kinds of relationships between the various countries of the 
Americas and their black populations and Africa. (Patterson: 1972:29) 
In particular, it would be a welcome supplement to the ''legacy of slavery" as 
a unifying factor within the black experience. 

These four points will now be elaborated upon with particular attention 
being given to specific teaching proposals and suggested resources for imple- 
menting the study of African oral literature in the secondary schools. 

(1) Using the complexity Cittd variety of oral literature to help dispell 
the notions that African culture is primitive and simple. 

TJhen students are asl:ed to write down the first v/ords that come to mind 
when they hear the word "Africa," one of the constant entries is that Africa 
is * prim f rive," Equating Africa with primitiveness is a legacv of techno- 
logica mocentrism and racist justif Ication of slavery. Hurphy and Stein 
Teacniug Africa T oday state that: 

In a fundamental sense, Europeans were unable to 
resolve the moral conflict between their values 
of human dignity and the squalid realities of 
their enslavement of Africans — except by construct- 
ing a myth that portrayed the African as something 
less than human. 
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Americans arc intimately aware of the blunter 
forn/ of this racist myth, which is under sustained 
attack within the American culture. But even as 
we j^radu.illv free ourselves from Che more obvious 
errors of the myth, \:n retain its le.«^acy in our 
attitudes about Africa. (Murphy and Stein: 1973:96-97) 

One of the most oersistent of these attitudes is that a nonliterate 
society is inferior to a literate society. Oral literature, if it is con- 
sidered at all, usually is referred to as the myths and tales of a primitive 
and sup<" rstitious folk. 

One of the most L..?ortant behavioral objectives for teachinp; black 
studies is student attitudinal change re<^arding the status of nonliterate 
societies. This canno^^ be ^vchieveu through didactic sermonettes on the "noble 
savage ' or a dialectic on semantics. The best approach is to allow the 
student to see "where he is at" ref^arding nonliterate societies. One device 
is iio have students v;rite (io\m all the types of oral literature they can chink 
of. This will usually result in the naming of myth and folklore. Then the 
teacher can hand out a detailed outline of the various categories of African 
oral literature (see Appendix A). Hhen the two lists are compared, the stu- 
dents x^ill shov/ surprise and hopefully interest. The teacher can then use 
the outline to successfully debunk the attitude of primitiveness. 

To provide a context into which later more specific instructional approaches 
to the study of oral literature can be applied, the outline referred to in 
Appendix A will be discussed In detail with examples and references to various 
boohs on the subject. 

The oral literature of Africa can be divided into five general types: 
prose, poetry, drama, drum, and the contemporary uses. (Finne<?:an: 1970) 

There are several spf;cific types of prose, one of which is the narrative. 
Probably the most familiar type of African narrative is the myth which includes 
stories concerning a supreme being, the activities of lesser deities, or the 
origin of the world, mankind, cultural artifacts and institutions as a result 
of the activity of supernatural beinps. >!yths are one of the most Important 
narratives for the student of African cultures to try and understand, because 
they p;ive meaning and insight to the myriad conceptual systems and religious 
rituals of Africa. An inexpensive resource which includes African myths is 
Afrl^ca^n Myths and Tal^ edited by Susan Feldmann. (1963) 

The historical tale is another form of narrative which usually can be 
distinguished from the myth because its purpose Is to account for the real 
events. A kind of literary specialist called the frriot exists in some African 
societies; he is charf^ed with the cask of transmitting oral history from one 
<:oncrntion to the next. For a very readable account about the griot and oral 
history, see Throuph African Eyes , Volume II, edited by Leon E. Clark. 
(1971: 33-40) 

A third type of narrative focuses on real and fictional people. A good 
s.ir^pllnp. of this kind of narrative is found among the •'Tales of Human Adven- 
ture" in African Myths and Tales . (Feldmanr 1963) 

Aniral tales are yet another kind of specific narrative x^ith which many 
i'*von/iary school students will already be faniliar. In these tales animals 
•irt like people in realistic social settinfts. In the intrcdMction to African 
^''-rhs and JTalf^s, Susan F'^ldmann makes the following observations about a very 
t .r.on tvpc of animal taie: 
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The sophistication of African folklore is evic nt 
in its central fijrure, the hirrhly hu'nani:2Gd —al 
trickster . . . AiMnsi the SpiJor figures a 
hero of an cnor:::oas body of I/ost African fo js 
and is known under various names in the foi e 
of (!:est Africa). Ilarc is be. ,t knoKTi in East 
Africa • . . (Feldman: 1963:14) 

Barrett in Soul-Force gives further insight into the character of the 
animal trickster: 

Another important character of African folklore is 
the tortoise, which can be found in Yoruba stories 
and in the tribal literature of West and Central 
Africa. This creature is probably the slowest of 
all the forest creatures, yet figures prominently 
in the "sport pap^es" of African folklore a con-- 
sistent winner of all races. Th^ tortoise xs said 
to appeal to the African mind because it is uncanny 
and mysterious; and it is considered sovereign in 
the forest even thoup.h it is inoffensive and does 
not prey on even the smallest creature. Africans 
respect the tortoise because it subsists on a mini- 
nun of food and is practically immune to injury. 
Because of (this characteristic) and the additional 
ones of longevity, silent movement, and dogged deter- 
mination in overcoming obstacles, one can easily under- 
stand vhy the tortoise figures so prominently in Afri- 
can folklore. (Barrett: 1974:35) 

This type of insight, provided by Barrett, is extremely important in studying 
animal tales. If a teacher is to successfully combat "prinitiveness*' through 
oral literature, animal tales in particular must not be viewed as simply folksy 
entertainment. The importance of the logic behind selecting certain animals 
must be stressed. Most Africans, unlike most Euro-Americans, are and long 
have been one with their environnent. Their philosophy has been to adapt 
rather than change their environment. Animals are an important part of that 
environment and therefore it is natural that animals are used as vehicles to 
help explain their x;orld vie\7. 

Proverbs and riddles are two more examples of prose types in African oral 
literary traditions. Proverbs are statements of reneral truths. Each of the 
approximately eic>ht hundred ethnic proups in Africa has a certain group of 
proverbs they call their oim. Most people know these proverbs and they have 
important roles in the socialization process. Certain proverbs are so well 
known x.'ithin an ethnic group that all that is needed are the first few words 
of a particular proverb and other persons will know v;hat proverb is intended. 

J. P. Makouta-Mboukou, in Black Alrican Literature , states that: 

Proverbs are the most poetic and the most carefully 
fashioned form of folk literature. They have a stable 
form and do not suffer from variations brought about 
by the whims of individuals. 
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Moreover, proverbs are carriers, bearers of philoso- 
phical potentialities and of immutable inner meanings. 

Because they are both precise and concise, proverbs 
impress, decide, convince:, they settle ar?:unients. 

The proverb is the form most used in the tradi- 
tional African court of justice where regular judicial 
contests occur. It used to happen, and it still 
happens occasionally, that an entire legal case 
would be argued solely in proverbs. 

The most concise, the most polished form of 
thought, the proverb in principle requires age, 
reason, experience, and reflection. 

That explains why this literary form is nor- 
mally found in that part of society which is 

mature and accustomed to reflection. (riakcuta-Mboukou: 1973:15-16) 

There is also interesting insight into the classification cf proverbs 
in Leonard Barrett's Soul-Force > He makes the following; observations: 

African proverbs speak to various aspects of life. 
First and most important are those which deal with 
man's relation to his God (e.g., "If you want to 
tell God» tell the wind.") The second are those 
which deal v;ith man's moral behavior (e.g., ''The 
pursuit of beneficience brings no evil,'' and the 
third, those vjhich deal with aspects of social 
virt lies (e.g., ''iJlien people hold you in respect, 
hold yourself in respect, too.'*) 

A good source for proverbs is A Treasury of African Folklore by Harold 
Cour lander. (1975) 



In addition to the proverb, another form of oral literature used for 
socialization and educational purposes is the riddle. Riddles either ask a 
question or state a dilemma. They teach about the environment and help develop 
certain mental qualities. Kakouta-TIboukou says "The riddle game . . . develops 
the memor>% imagination, thought processes, and judgement by associating, 
thought processes, and judgment by associating signs with ideas, ideas with 
signs, ideas with idear^, and signs with sif^ns." (Makcuta-Mboukon : 1973:19) 
Samples of riddles may be found in A Trea sury o f African Folklore , (Courlander: 
1975) Yoruba Poetry , (1970) by Ulli Beier, and Yes and No , The Intimate 
?^2i^^J±^P±A^SA93.f (19GI) by Alta Jablow. 

Word play, which x>70uld include tongue twisters and puns, is a type of 
narrative used almost exclusively for entertainment. The most exterapoi.cineous 
type of narrative is the oration. There are specific types of orations for 
such important events as funerals and marriage arrangements. The orator on 
these occasions can be flexible and creative, but like the African artist, 
within a predefined structure. 

Poetry is as important a type of oral literature as prose, or even more 
Inportant than prose in many African ethnic groups. There are various types 
of poetry. Praise poetry is usually spoken about heroes, but can also be 
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about people, deities or even objects. Usually it is sooken about someone 
else, but sonstimes there is **self-praise" poetry. A. C. Jordan in Towards 
an African Literature makes the folloifinR cominents about praise-poems: 

The poem may be partly narrative, or partly or 
wholly descriptive. It abounds in epithets, 
very much like the Homeric ones, and the lan- 
guage in general is highly figurative. 

The bard, who was both composer and public 
reciter, was versed in tribal history and lore, 
as well as being witty. He held a position of 
honour in ids community. It was therefore the 
greatest ambition of every boy to be at least 
a public reciter, if not a composer. In fact, 
every boy was expected at the very least to 
bp. able to recite his own praises, those of 
the family bull, those of the favourite family 
cow, even if composed by someone else, and was 
also expected to know the traditional praises 
of certain species of animals and birds. Any 
boy who lacked these accomplishments was held 
in contempt by the men as well as by other boys. 
(Jordan: 1973:21-22) 

The funeral dirge is another type of poetry, composed specifically for 
funerals. In some African ethnic groups a person can have more than one 
funeral; for e:5<ample3 there is a funeral when the person is buried and then 
another funeral when the person's property is divided up. There are also 
annual memorial rites, especially for important persons or the dead in 
general . 

There are many types of religious poetry in Africa. Some provides 
directions for specific rituals while other is comparable to hymns. Re^ 
ligious poetry also accompanies some, divination, when the foretelling of the 
future is spoken in verse. A trea sury of African F olklore (Courlandar: 197r/) 
contains some examples of Hausa religious poetry. 

Soms poems become lyrics to songs which are related to the life cycle 
or expressions of love. Some pQems nre solos whereas others are combinations 
of leader and chorus response. There also are lyrics composed about domestic 
animals, if the society is predominately herders or farmers, or lyrics about 
soxae wild animals if the people hunt. A varied sampling; of this kind of poetry 
can be found in Y oruba Poetry , (1970) edited by Ulli Beier. An example is 
this poera about the leopard: 

Gentle hunter 

his tail plays on the ground 
while he crushes the skull 

Beautiful death 

who puts on a spotted robe 

when he goes to his victim 

playfi killer 

whose loving embrace 

splits the antelope's heart. (Beier: 1970:81) 
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There also exist many kinds of special occasion poetry. These occasion:, 
include such everyday events as working, in the fields, r,rindinf» p.rain and 
paddlin" canoes. Poetry specifically for children is also part of the Afric-^n 
oral literary tradition including lullabies and sonps or chants vThich accompany 
sanies. A good source v/ith many examples of this type of poetry is Yoruha 
Poetry. (Beier: 1970) 

Drama is a third major division of African oral literature. There are 

both traditional and modern forms of drama. Traditional drama includes sacred 
drama in the form of myth and masquerade-, secular drama occurs in the forms of 
straight play, entertainment, civic, song and dance drama, and finally, epic 
drama. (Killam: 1973:19-32) In discussing these varied forms of oral drama, 
J. P. Clark has observed that: 

First, the very myths upon which many of these dramas 
are based, so beautiful in themselves, serve to record 
the origins and raison d'etre of the institutions and 
people who ovm them. Secondly, dramas, like the Ijaw 
masquerade and Ullu ritual, represent spirits and gods 
which their x;orshippers seek to propitiate . . . They 
are therefore manifestations of a special religion. 
Thirdly, thev serve a civic and social purpose by edu- 
cating and initiating the young into the xjays and 
duties of the community. In the process they help to 
knit together persons of similar background, giving 
them a common identity. Fourthly, • . • masquerade 
dramas foster good relations between members of one 
village and another. Fifthly, these dramas, whether 
sacred or otherwise, often provide the one occasion 
in the year that brings home all true native sons and 
daughters resident and scattered abroad. . . Sixthly, 
some (types of drama) induce that state of mind when 
the spirit is temporarily freed of its flesh shackles 
and the medium is invested V7ith extra tongues that can 
foretell any imminent disaster and if possible, pre- 
scribe prevention. A seventh use . . . is as a vehicle 
for social comment, satire, and sheer spread of meaty 
gossip. And last, (it) . . . provides robust enter- 
tainment. (Killam: 1973:19-20) 

riuch modern African drama can be considered as part of oral tradition 
because it is deeply rooted in this tradition for much of its content and 
form. And it still serves, for the most part, a non-literate audience. 
Two resources for African drama are Nine Af r lean _P1 ays .forjadlo (Henderson 
and Pieterse: 1973) and TeiL^ne_Act_ Pla^s. (Pieterse: 1968) 

A fourth major division of African oral literature is drum literature. 
Drum poetry is composed in ethnic groups where there is a tonal language 
spoken - for example, Twi, For, Yoruba, and other Bantu languages. In these 
languages, a change in the tonal level of some words is associated with a 
change' in meaning. There are as many drums as there are tone levels in the 
language and the drums duplicate the rhythm of the speech. There can be no 
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drum literature without a spoken literature. The druns, for example may 
duplicate the speech patterns of short proverbs an-' praises, which are 

people. Cour lander, in A Treasury of A frlrnn Folklore. 
(1975; gives a few examples of Akan drum poetry, and makeT The "f ollowin«^ 
observation: 

The development of the poetic tradition has not 
been confined to the spoken voice. A great deal 
of Akan heroic poetry is conveyed through the medium 
of horns, pipes and drums. Although drums are used 
in Akan society for makinj^ a limited number of announce- 
ments, they are also vehicles of literature. On state ■ . ■ ^ 
occasions poems of special interest are drummed to the 
chief and the conmiunity as a whole. (Courlander: 1975:95) 

It should be stressed to students that most of these varied forms of 
oral literature still exist in Africa today. It should also be noted that 
Che oral literature of Africa is always changing and adapting to new forms 

media to meet the demands of a new contemporary audience that is still 
to a great extent nonliterate. The transistor radio, for example, provides 
an important vehicle for new forms of oral literature. People may hear 
dtories on the radio, and then retell them. Films also provide a new 
vehicle for presenting drama to the nonliterate masses. Other forms of 
modern oral literature include popular songs, national slogans, and ritual 
.tramas performed on holidays and for national festivals. (Schmidt: 1973) 

(2) niack oral literature as a transmitter of an 
alternative system of values. 

There is ample evidence to show that the various forms of African 
oral tradition express the basic values of particular ethnic groups, and 
>v studying this oral tradition, the student will be able to extract 
.specific values different from his own. For example, Herskovits states that 

. . . folklore reflects both its natural and 
cultural setting. A substantial body of folktales 
is more than the literary expression of a people. 
It is, in a very real sense, their ethnography 
which, if systematized by the student, gives a 

penetrating picture of their way of life. (Herskovits: 1948:418) 

rarrett also concludes that "all the research in African oral tradition 
..-.ggests that the key to the African mind is hidden in the wisdom sayings, 
ne proverbs, and in the folklore." (Barrett: 1974:31) 

Okogbule Wonodi has made several useful observations regarding folk 
tales and their reflection of a society: 

Like other forms of literature, folk tales have 
a variety of themes and touch all aspects of the 
cultural, social, and even the political life of 
the community ... In each case, an attempt is 
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made to explain the nature of the society why 
certain things happen in certain ways and what 
would folio-./ a violation of sec traditions. 

The poetic justice found in folk tales is 
consonant with all of their basic uses - to reform 
and instruct the society. 

It must also be noted that folk tales are 
elastic and pro.^ressive. Chan-es in the modes 
of behavior and values are continually filtering 
Into age-old tales. (ITonodi: 1965:17-18) 

Ih7^s'rfnr";"!l'M°' -'^"llent anthologies cf African folklore, but 
the bost for teaching purposes, because it is an inexpensive pape-back 

Su:! u; ;vii:- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ (1963) ed?ted -by 

C3) Oral literature as an interdisciplinary 
approach to black studies. 

Africans do not tend to corapartmentalize life like Kuro-AmerlrAn-- 
This Is o.e of the basic differences in their world views Aulrt 
For":, "o" T ^"'^^Crated and fom, a vital force within society 

Z 'ar'tst\TL":^e1:ted\'^"^'d^° - ^-a° Ml' 

arcs are interrelated to produce a total effect. 

^l^^c^^^^^^^^^-J^l-t- J vehicle for integrating 
stnJ?;lt. "^^^^Z- s u-ts'LVf^cus'oTr :;chni:u; f^' 

appronch Is study In^^hi rLM ^Smith: 1975) Anothe? 

Sign of .old weighs CourlandeTM^ ''T" ^f^""'^' "'^"""^^ 

A Treas.ry^of Afric:; FolkSS^^cL'^S) ' '^'"''''^ '""'^^'^ °' ^^^^ 

of Afro-LeilcIn'uterJture "'it'" f T""^ """^"^"^ ^""^ ^^^'^ ^° ^ «t^"dy 
to sec the ln,.ortance of orll ut ^^""^ '° ^^1°" students 

It uoMld be valuable to poinJ J^^'""^"'^^ -l-t:ion to t^itten works. 
or.nl and written literature X ^^^""^^ differences between 

botw..-n story-teller and a^die^ce 'TvlTl /'V?'"'' '""^ interaction 
participation naturally does nn^: J f ^^""^ °^ interc'ction and audience 

In the oral tradition %r ''^'^ literary forms. 

co~.r,oM rx.cctations Jn^' Z""^^^"" '^he teller have certain 
bo.inain- 13 rse"i;s oTridd^e. ' Jl''' type of standard 

th. ...dl.nco knows a folktajfwni TJI ^ "o'^'" °^ '^"^l^ heard. 

«t.m -ard and expected bv th.^ HJ ^^^"^^^^^^ °f Phrases is al 

••'-":j«-no. oxpcctations arP ™ ^'^^^'^ standard 

ci..- rabbit, aL speSfic ^^'Ih characters like the spider 

net Ions. specific ideophones that represent animal sounds or 
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Such cultural expectations are common to specific ethnic q;roups and 
represent the framework within T'hich the storyteller operates. 

Students should also ba avjare of the important influence oral 
tradition has on v;ritten l:** cerature. First, certain forms of oral tra- 
dition may be used in written literature - e.q., praise poems. Second, 
many novels include '^proverbs'' in situations similar to their use in 
African life. (Lindfors: 1973) Three, themes of oral literature laay be 
used in written x>7orks. Fourth, well known characters in oral literature 
may be nsed In written literature. For example, a man, in a modern novel, 
may be referred to as a lizard. This adds a meaning to the character for 
Africans familiar with the oral traditions. (Schmidt: 1968:16) Fifth, 
structural features of oral tradition are often used in written forms. 

Students studying music can be introduced to the many and varied sony^s 
within the oral traditions. Drum literature could also be focur.ad on. 

An African masquerade could be part of a drama class production. 
Other forms of oral drama could be an addition to or a substitution for 
more traditional 'western' theatrical works. 

Speech classes can be given new perspective by studying: not only 
the Western concept of syllogism but also the African concept of Nommo . 
(Smith: 1972) The student will find the basic differences between these 
two approaches to public speaking clearly stated by Arthur L. Smith in 
his article, ''Markings of an African Concept of Rhetoric.'' He states that 

. • . the African speaker means to be poet, not lec- 
turer ... it is possible to say that traditional 
African public discourse is given to concrete images 
capable of producing compulsive relationships and 
invoking the inner needs of audiences because of the 
inherent power of the images and not because of syllo- 
gistic reasoning. (Smith: 1972:372) 

(4) Oral tradition as a unifying factor 
within the black experience. 

Today as part of the 'rethinking' process of black studies, educators 
are trying to emphasize more positive relationships between the Mew World 
and Africa other than just the slavery issue - for example, the study of 
diplomatic contact, missionary contact, and PanAf ricanism. However, the 
most positive contact between Africa and the Americas, if we want to keep 
student needs in mind, is the cultural contact especially expressed through 
the oral tradition. Barrett, in Soul-Force , provides some good background: 

The proverbs and folktales of Africa found in the 
New Worid are examples of the selected aspects of 
traditional culture which the Africans in diaspora 
thought necessary for survival in their new environ- 
ment. These stories in themselves are enough proof 
that the Africans did not enter t ie i. w Vorld tabula 
rasa, but rathv^r as culture bearers, who within a 
short period stamped the ^^ew World with their cul- 
tural inheritance, (Barrett: 1974:37) 
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Sterlin<> Stucl;ey, in "Through the Prism of Folklore: The Black Ethos 
in Slavery,*' gives numerous exanples of how the Africans used satire, as 
part of their lexicon of oral literature to combat the effects of slavery. 
He concludes his article with the fol'^OT7ing observation? 

Slave folklore, then, affirms the existence of a 

larce number of vital, toucrh-minded human beings 

who, thou5];h severely limited and abused by slavery, 

had found a way both to endure and preserve their 

humanity in the face of insuperable odds. VJhat 

they learned about handlinp; misfortune was not only 

a major factor in their survival as a people, but 

many of the lessons learned and esthetic standards 

established would be used by future <»enerations of 

Afro-Americans in copinj;; with a hostile V7orld, (Chapman: 1972: A 57) 

In conclusion, it is hoped that presenting oral literature as a tra- 
dition of eloquence continuing on in the Americas as a system of communi- 
cation that is uniquely black, metaphorically rich and affectively power- 
ful would be a substantial be^^inninp, in developing a more positive self- 
concept in students* 

Teachers must be careful to stress the fact that an oral literature 
is not exclusively black. Other cultures have had - and still do have - 
extensive oral traditions. To emphasize this fact, a teacher may v/ant to 
present African or Black American oral literature within a larger context. 
This can be done, for example, by corrjarinR and contrasting various oral 
traditions: American Indian, AppaJaclii^.n, or European. 

It is also important to keep in mind that much is lost from the study 
of oral literature when it is only read. Oral literature should be heard 
whenever possible. The teacher should try to use as many devices as poss- 
ible to present oral literature in a natural way. There are ipany audio- 
visuals that can assist the teacher in this manner, and some books which 
are written so that tales may be told. (Robinson: 1974, Serwadda: 1974 
and Tracey: 1968) 
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APPENDIX A-AFRICA?! ORAL TRADITION* 



I. Prose 



A. Narrative 

1. Myth 

2. Historical Tales 

3. People Narratives 

4. Animal Tales 



B. Proverbs 

C. Riddles 

D. Word Play 

1. Tongue Twisters 

2. Puns 

E. Funeral and Marriage Orations 
II. Poetry 

A. Praise Poetry 

B. Funeral Dirge 

C. Religious Poetry 

D. Divination Poetry 

E. Lyrical Poems . 

F. Special Occasion Poetry 

G. Children's Poetry 

III. Drama 

A. Traditional 

1. Sacred 

a. Myth 

b. Mask 

2. Secular 

a. Straight Play 

b. Entertainment 

c. Civic 

d. Sonj: and Dance Drama 

e. Epic Dramas 

B. Modem* 

' 1. Folk- 
2. Literary Drama 



*This outline Is based cn material presented by Nancy J. Schmidt in the 
course "Introduction to Modern African Literature" at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in the. fall of 1975. 



IV. Drum Literature 
V. Contemporary Oral Literature 

A. Radio Pro<»rams 

B. Popular Songs 

C. National Slogans 

D. Films 

E. Ritual Drama During National Festiv.^ls 
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